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GIANT HAT/TKORNS 

Several hawthorn trees, Oratea g u s snn., standing in the. 
Cranberry Glades of Pocahontas county, a short distance from 
the State Road Route 24, are of exceptional size and bear many 
indications of great age. 

Some comparisons have been made of these trees v'itn others 
o: the sane §?ecies in West Virginia and other states. The 
comparisons indicate that the hawthorns of the Cranberry Glades 
.re unusually large, especially one of the trees which is larger 

others of the group. 

Attention was not called to the unusual size of the tree 
very recently. The big hawthorns were probably first 
.escribed by Dr. P. D. Strausbaugh, Professor of Botany, West 
7 - University., who has visited the region a number of times, 

‘jr.tion -as first called to the trees by a companion and 
.itly he made some notes concerning the trees, 
hr. 5tr .U8baugh described the trees and setting as follows: 
. r iatively flat-topped grass and fern covered hill 
.. o'. the Oranberry Glades, are some unusually large 

r. tr*-'- Cr ^te'- ;u o epp . The forest of this area v.as cut 
.■ -7’ ••-•o »o t .'t the land could be used for pasturage, 
'...y t..n ... thorn b be ca e f/itabll uhed during this period. 
•As y«-t no -o-l n: c h vVc been . do to determine the age of * 
£ c •. - Jt t..«XT lr.a inuioatao a venerable eroevienoa for 



• Hawthorns- 




.U&n 


“One tree in particular, at height of three feet from 
. e round, has a trunk diameter of 20 inches, ana exceeds 40 
eet in height. All of t..ese trees, heavily plastered, draped 
bearded with lichens, are strangely gray and old looking." 

The hawthorn is normally a small tree or large shrub 
seldom reaching more than 12 or 15 feet in height, ana six or 
seven inches in diameter. These hawthorns seem to be in good 
condition, in spite of their apparent age, and barring the 
accidents of fire and lightning may continue to be landmarks 
ir. the community for many years. 


tjOXS _In my own writings, and at least in the oral 

.iscussions of others the name,"Strausbaugh Hawthorn, 

..as been applied to the largest tree of the group, honoring 
Dr. Struusbauch who was first to bring the big tree to 
the attention of the public. 

Dr. Strausbaugh mildy orotested the application 
o: this name to the trees in a conversation with me, 
probably out of feelings that were deeper than mere 
. ity. Ho ever the name has become rather generally 
eotabllsned. 

rlbll cation of the information in this pi.per has 
1 a*- in "'eat Vi r lnli newspapers and magus lues 
4.fid ---t 1' at onn national Miiguaine. 
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(Note) 

The first two eheeta hereto attached , is a brief Glossary 
the peculiar words ueed in describing the wild flowers; and 
be written before or after this Section. It will greatly 

e 

a reader for a ready reference. 

Roecoe W. Brown. 



of 

it should 

aid j 
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words used in describing the wiid flowers ; these words are all used in 
connection of all wild flowere. 

ANTHER- Tip of the stamen, containing the pollen. 

Aromatic - Fragrant spices or perfumes . 

APEX { - The tip point, eummit, top. 

AXILLARY, The distal angle or point of di vergance. between a branch and 


leaf and the ax6e from which it epringe. 


EASAL — One of the lea-zee produced at the baee of the aton. 


BRACTS. - 


Aemall leaf or set of leaves. 


CALYX-- -Cuter covering of a flower. 

CALICES- - PI- of Calyx. 

COROLLA- - The inner part of a flower composed of petals. 

Creecent - Increacing, The increasing Moon , Circular. 

CLEFT- --- Divided slightly more than half way to the mid rib with 

narrow sinuses;- applied to leavee; divided ,parted. 

COMPOSITE. —-Made up of parte ; Compounded; Belong &o or having the 

characters of or the group Compositae, as a Composite plant. 

mu . 

.Any plant of the genius CUSCUTA the epecioe of which are 

Icefloes parasites with yellow or whitish threadlike etens. 

. Having the nature , appeuranco , or pale brown color of 

raw or unbleached stuff , «„ ofl Silk .linen or thelike, 
characteristic browninh color. 

1-.W.LUCH*..7n certain liverwort., * tissue that grow, .round th. a. tryo 


Any ridge -Ilk. pfoo.as . Bo..thin* reeewblinc a .hips Keel. 
Any retried tXriwlon or projection of an organ , ..peoially 
ef a leaf. 


t«u. 










PALY ATE- R.s«Uine th. hohd with th. 'P™**. i Hayi, « l °*°° 

r.di.tihB fro. . common point; Th. word ... origionlly -ppliod 

to leaves with five ^obee. 

PBTjCLE.A leif stalk; the slender stem that supporte the blade of a 

foliage leaf, 

ppXALS -- Cne of the leaves of a corolla 

PISTIL- An organ in a flower, inclosing the seed; The ovule-organ 

bearing the seed plant, 

PINNATE- Having the leaflets or primary divisions arranged on each Bidse 


of a common petiole or rachie applied to / compound leaves 
ae thoee of Hickory or an Ash. 


PLAITED-Folded; Braided; Artful; A doubling back; 

".AC2iE-A cluster of flowers arranged along a stem. 

SAL VIE-A plate or waiter to present something on, 

SESSILE-Low; Dwarf; Attached directly by the baee; not raised upon 


a etalk or peduncle ae a seeeile leaf; One rooting directly 
or. the main etem or branch without a petiole. 


JEALS- A loaf or division of the calyx, 

•TA. : £-.. A peduncle raising from the ground and bearing the fructification 

in ite apex, 

). 4.-Pels organ of a flower, 

'5.-Cr.e of the peir of eppendagoe born°at the base of the leaf 

in cany plant#. 

. A collection of email flowore in a hoed . 












Pocahontas County. 


NATURAL SETTIJC , 
Chapter Three. 



Madder Family ( Rubiaceae ) 

Patridge Vine, Twin-berry 5 Ultchella Vine squaw Berry, 

( Jiitchella repena ) 

Flowers — Waxy, white ( pink in bud )fragrant, growing in pairs at ende f 
of branches . Calyx usually 4 lobed; corolla funnel form, about in. lonfc, 
the 4 spreading lobes bearded within ; 4 stamens inserted on corolla threat 
1 style with 4 stigmas; the ovaries of the twinflowers united. The Style is logg 
when the stamens are short, or vice versa . 

Stem — Slender, trailing, rooted at the joints 6 to 12 in. long, with 
numerous erect branches. 

Leaves- Opposite, entire, ehort petioled, oval or rounded, evergreen, dark, 
sometimes white veined. 

Fruit a snail red, edible, double berry-like drupe. 

ln th ° •• W - on th. north hill.id... 

n ”” rir « E '"" ' ** ril - ! ■»* .emetine. in the .utumn. 

A «rp.t of th... d.rk, Bhining, Uttl. .ver £ reen I..*.., 

-t th. foot of foro.t tro.B, .h.th.r .prinkling „ v.r in wlth p . ir „ 

fink - UPP ” i - —tod flow.r. th.t .o 6E .. t 

.tt.no.irf .rbutu. or ,Uh cor.l-rod borri.. « 

terries in autumn ar.d winter 

i. .ur.l, one of the lew.!!..! eight. in the woods. 

wood 1 and creeper r.w.rda our cere wH th 

greater luxuriance of 

crevi*. .rowing near our hor.ee, th. Perirtrf— 

4ge wine off era an 

eacaUem appertur.lty for study - 4 

TM. ,.. dd . r 

A. — .< U.. ...t t...,„ gl , f th . P||||| „ tu 

lower#, end is common 

ia ail per to of t».e County. 




LOPELIA FAMILY. ( Lobeliaceae ) 


Cardinal flowor; Red Lobelia. 

( Lobelia cardiralie ) 

Flowers-: Rich vermilion, veryrarely roee or white, 1 to 1-$- in. 1ong.numerous 
growing in terminals, erect, green-bracted, more or lose 1 sided racemes, 
jalyx- 5 cleft; corolla tubular, split down one side, 2- lipped; the lower lip 
with 3 spreading lobes, the upper lip 1'obea ' ! 2 -lobed, erect; 

5 timene united into a tube around the style; 2 anthers with hairy tuft6. 

Stem - 2 to ft, high, rarely branched. 

Leaves- Oblong to lance-shaped, slightly toothed, mostly sessile. 

Preferred Habitat:- Wet or low ground, beside streams, ditches, and meadow runnel 

Flowering Reason July - September,. 

be 

There is said to about 200 different species of the Lobelia p}.ant 
b-t only two of the species are common in Focahontas County, the Cardinal 
mr/1 the Elue Lobelia,; The comraonoet species popularily known as Indian - 
Tobacco, has tiny whight to light blue flowers. The Lobelia plant has a 
tobaceo-like odor and contains a volatile oil UBed in medicine. 

The Indiana used it in Brooking mixtures. i 1 





Great Lobelia. Blue Cardinal Flower. 


( Lobelia eyphiliticia ) 


Flowere- ; Bright Blue, touched with white , fading to pale blue, abo ut 
1 in. long, borne on tall, erect , leafy spike. Calyx 5 parted, the lobes sharply 
cut, hairy, Corolla tubular, open to base on one side , 2 lipped, irigularily 
5 loted, the petals pronounced at maturity only, stamene 5» united by their 
hairy anthers into a tube around the style; s i4$iJiWWW 
larger anthers smoothj. 


Steo- 


1 to 3 ft. high, stout, leafy, slightly hairy. 


Leavee- Alternate, oblong, tapering, pointed, irregularly toothed 
2 to 6 in long | to 2 ip. wide. 

Esai-esred Habitat- Moist or wot Boil ; come times along the strsaoe 
Flowering Beaeon- July and October. 

This speciee of the Lobelia plant ie so common ini the South '.Ves* ern 
Fart cf Poorahontae County , and especially on Bruffeys.and Hilla CrpaJ- , 

•..-.at the entire neighborhood is called - LOBELIA" And the Poet Office 
ef tklt region of the County ie callett"Lobelia" after thie wild flower 
which is found eo abundantly in that neighborhood. 





COMPOSITE FAMILY 


( Compositae ) 


iron weed; Flat Top, 

( Vernonia noveboracensie ) 


Flower-head Composite of tubular florets only, Intenee reddish-purple 

thistle-like heads, borne on short, branched pedunclee and forming broad, flat- 
clusters; bracts of involucre , brownish purple, tipped with awl shaped briet 
Stem: 3 to 9 ft high rough or hairy branched. 

Leaves:- Alternate, narrowly ablong or lance-olate .saw-edged, 3 to 10 in. 
long , and rough. 

Preferred -Habitat.-Koiat Soil, damp meadow fields. 

Flowering Season - July - September. 

The Iron-weed le one of the beeutiful wijd Uowere ,thet brighten 
the roads idee and low meadows throught the Bummer with bright cluster, of blomm 
Khen it i. on the ..no, the aetere, for which it ie eometime. mistaken, begin 
to appeer , but an inetar.t, comparison shows the difference between the 
two flower.. After noting the yellow disk in the center of tho e.ter, it i./ 
not likely the iron-weed, e thistle like head ofr.y floreteonly will , ver 
again be confused with it. Another rank, growing neighbor with which it ha. 
boon oomfoundod by the novice i. the Ioe-P y . „eed, a f. r old _ ro „ 

flower, a. on. doe. not ne.t them both afield cay see on comparing th. colorei 
platee in the botaiical books. 

*i‘ * Ud fl0We " 4 ‘ f ° Und — i0 I- altitudoe of Pocahoot. 
Coun‘y; in the wot pasture lands . 





Jot . Py . f>-l Purple Thorou.rh.ort, Gr.ve! or Ki<n. y -r.ot, 

-■11 or Purple Boneeot. . 

( Eupatoriuro purpureum ) 

newer- heads- Pale or dull magenta or lavender pink, slightly fragrant, 

C f tubular florets only, very numerous, in large, terminals , loose, compound 
clusters, generally elongated. Several series of pink overlapping bracts 
fern the oblong involucre from which the tubular florete and ite protruding fring 
of style- branches arise, 

stem-: 3 to 10 ft. higfc green or purplish, leafy asually branching toward top. 
Leaves-: In whorls of 3 to 6 usually 4, oval to lance-shaped , saw edged, 

peticlod, thin, rough. 

Preferred Habitat;- Moist Boil, meadowe, woods, and low ground. 

Towering above the surrounding vegitation of low lying meadowB 
this vigorous composite spseads clusters of soft, fringy bloom that, however 
deep cr pale the tint, are ever conspicious advertisements, even when the 
golden-rods, sunflowers, and asters enter into close competition for insect 
trade. This worthless , and beautiful flower that is so common in all 
parts of Pocahontas County especially in low meadows ; received its name 
frew an Indian medicine-nan , of the New England Colonies , by the name of 
oe-Pye , who earned fane and fortune by curing typhue fever and other 
Jr.*4.d dltfeaaet with decoctions made from this plant. 




• iftlH l; 


Bonoeet; Commonl Thoroughwort; Agueweed; Indian Sage. 

( Eupatoriura perfcliatum ) 

plower-haadB. - Composite , the nuneroue small, ?ull, white heade of tubular 
florete only ,crowded in spreading ,flat-topped terminal cymee . 

Stem:- Stout .tall, branching above, hairy, leafy. 

Leaves-: Opposite, often united at their bases . or clasping, 144444 lance 

V 

-shaped, saw-edged, wrinkled. 

Preferred Habitat,- ’.Vet ground , low meadows road sides . 

■■'lowering season. July — September, 

ThiB is a very peculiar wild flower and plant ; sometimes the stem 
appears to run through the csmter of one large leaf that is kinky in the 
middle and taper-pointed at both ends , rather than between two leaves. 

• " H 

Old-fashioned illness known as break bone fever- doubtless paralleled to day 
by the grip- once had its terrors for a patient increased ahundred fold 
by the certainty he felt of taking nauseous doses of bone eet tea, administered 
by zelous old women outside the « regular practice . Children had to have 
their r.ooee held before they would - or indeed , could- swallow the decoction 
This weed was used by the Indiana ae medicine , and was by them 
l«,. Ju cd t. th. .hit. . It ... us „d by th . chipp... Indi . no m „ 
a chans it hao the propertioe of Quinine. 



Golden Rod. 


( Solidago ) 

•The Golden Rod Wild flower 1* by far the most popular of all $he Composite 

fKsily of wild flowere in Pocahontas County. 

This 1 b a handBome wayside plant of the genie ( Solidago ) Which in 

late cummer or early autumn bears panicles of yellow flowere . One species 

>-ae white blosBome. Host of the 125 species are native of North America, 

rith the Aster, which bloom at the seme time , the Golden Rod makes the last 
wild 

ehcwy flower diBplay in many parts of the country, and ie eo firailiar every - 

where that eome of the States - Alabama, Kentucky, Nebraska, and North Caroliaa- 

fcavw choeen it for the State Flower ; In Europe the Golden Rod is cultivated 

• * 
in garder.e . Some epeciee were formerly used for making yellow dye , and were 

called " Dyess Weeds M 

f rom 

Along shady roadsides and in moist woods and thickets, August to Octobei 
T e Blue -etemed, Wreath, or Woodland Golden -rod ( S. caesia ) sways an 
-r.trar.ched etem with a bluish bloom on it. 

fen thee* flowere transforms whole acree into - fielde of the cloth of gold 

ve elenier -ande ewaying by ovory roadside, and purple Asters add the fiaal 

• 5J -- of beauty and eplendor to the Autumn landscape. Thie wild flower of 

feo.nt.. County 1. found in both low and high altitude. . aaponially i„ 

■ eeltwe , and pentur e lande. 


C/oiiec «*tef 
( CJvryaopsia aariaaa 


pl 0 wer-hoad« * Coaposits, yallow. 1 is r.ia or .m, a fa* eoryrebai floaara oa 
glandular stalk*; each eaapesatf af parf*et UWler Sisk flsrata surround*! 
by pietilat* ray florets; tna invoi^er* capaa.t t, lta wree bract* o -re r hep ping 

in several t«ri*a. 

; ,teo-: Stout , silky, hairy aha* /sang, aaarly •*««!* latar, 1 to H ft. tall 
Leaves Alternate, otlon. t# ape*. ..ate, 
preferred Habitat - T»ry a i-, er eel »et.. 

Flowering reason- August- S*pt*ps*r, 

Vhoever core** upo«) cluaps af these • ' * >«e fl*a*r* by tha dusty roada tie 

g*aaria 

cannot but ba iapressad with th* *p?r*priataa** *f tue.r^n*** ( Orysas - (.sit ) 
This la a beautiful eiid fleaar #f •(« nte* a«-t; , hut la net aa 
common as other epeeiee of the oepcsita --*!• n oi 

n 

x 

1 * 



Daisy Fleabane; Sweet Scabious. 


( Erigeron annuus ) 

-lower-he ads - numerous, daisy-like, about in across; from 40 to 70 
long, fine, white rays ( or purple or pink tinged ) arranged around yellow disk 
flosets in a rough, hemispheric cup whose bracts overlap. 

Stem- Erect, 1 to 4 ft high, branching above, with spreading, rough hairs. 
Leaves:- Thin, lower ones ovate, coarsely toothed, petioled ; upper ones 
seBsile, becoming smaller, lance shaped. 

Preferred Habitat- : Fields waste land, and roadsides. 

Flowering Season:- May to iwvember. 

At a glance one knows this flower to be a kin to Robin, s plantain, 
the Asters and Oasies, , That this wild flower known as Daisy Fleabane, 
drive away fleas, is believed only by those who have tried it out; when dried 
ar.d sprinkled in dog kennels, when reduced to a powder , have been known to 
drive the dogs away. Hence the name Fleabane. 


Black eyed busan; Yellow or Ox-eye Daisy; Nigger-heads; 

Golden Jerusalem Purple Cone -Flower. 

( Rudbeckia hirta. ) 

"lower heads— From 10 to 20 orange- yellow neutral rays around a conical, 

dark purplish-brown disk of florets containing bothb stamens and pistil. 

Stem: - 1 to 3 tall, hairy, rough, usually unbranched, often tufted,. 

Leaves:- Oblong to lance-shaped, thick, sparingly notched, rough, 
preferred nabitat;- Open eunny places; dry fields. 

m 

Flowering season- : May -- Septrober. 

So very many weeds have come to our Eastern shores from Europe, and m 

and inarched farther aaid farther west each year, it is but fair that black-ojf 

eyed Susan, a native of Western Clover fields, should travel Eastward to the 

Atlantic in bundles of Hay whenever she gets a chanco , to repay Eastern - 

farmers in their own coin. This black eyed Susan is a native of our Eastern 

years 

United states; but have become prime favoritee of later in European gardens 
eo offering them still another chance to overrun the Old World, to which eo 
much American hay is shipped; 

Thrifty farmers may decry the importation into their mowing lot.'.s, )l 
cut there is a glory to the cone -flower besides the glitter of gold fades 
into paltry nothingness. 

Any one who has had a jar of these yellow daisies standing on a 

a 

polished table indoors, and tried to keep its surface free from ring of 
gc.den dustaround the flowers, knows how abundant their pollen is. The 
riac* o/ed :,uuun , like the English Sparrow has come to Stay in Pocahontas 


County. 



d *eon, o Psppor; Nosebleed. 

•»rro». 

( Achilla® Millefolium ) 

.., or 0 ade: - Grayish -white, rarely pinkish, in a hard, cloee, flat-topped 
c „ P 0 U»d cluster. R.y floret. 4 to 6 , pi.till.te, fertile; diek floret. 

.oiiaw, afterwards brown, perfect, fertile. 

bt-! . Erect, from horiiohtal root-sialk , 1 to 2 ft. high, leafy, 

• oaatinee hairy. Leave.:- very finely dieeected.^ | 

Preferred Habitat:- fleet, land, dry field., bank. , roadside. , especially in 

meadows in dry rocky land. 

Flowering Season Juno -- November. 

Every where- in Pocahontae County thi. commonest of common .eeds 

confront. u.;th. compact, dusty-looking oluetere appearing not by .ayeide. 

around the world, but in the mythology, folk-lore, medicine, and 
literature af many people., a. a love chans; as an horhtea hrewed b, crones 
•. 0 >rs diver, ailmsnts, from loe. of hair t. the ague; as an induomsent to # 
oeeebledltng for the relief of conjectivo headaohe;ao an ingredient of an 
especially Intcxic.ting beer made by Swede., it i. mentioned in old book.. 
„ rr .- T - .. are e.U.fi.d merely to admier the feathery masses of lace-like 
follow, feraed byyoung plente, to/ whiff the wholeoome, nutty, autumnal 
■A fl&were, or to wonder at tho marvolous scheme it employs to overrun 
Vo earth* This yorrow plant et one time w«o considered • pest 

foroere of fees) ontes County , end it was dug up in the meadows; « nd whilWtfc* 
f.ooor to oer/ beautiful , It is one of tho moot worthloee of ®11 1)10 


. ,veit* t.ll flower# of 


Poeil.ontaa Coun'.li. 




k * f rom 





/ roe tid Camomile: Mayweed; Pice-sty Daisy ; Dillweed; Dog-fennel. 

/ ,I0£® 0l " ‘ 

( Anthomie Cotula ( Maruta Cotula ) 

• •-wor-heade Like small dasies, about 1 in. broad; 10 to 18 white notched 
pautral ray florets around a convex Or conical yellow disk , whose florets are 
fertile containing both stanens and pistil, tubular, 1 to 2 ft, high, leafy 

with unpleasant odor and acrid taste. 

Leaves:- Very finely dissected into slender segments. 

Preferred Habitat; Roadsides, dry waete land, sandy fields, 
flowering Season-*: June — Novenber. 

Dog, uEed as a prefix by several of the plants folk - names, 
implies contempt for its worthlineas. It is an other species, the Garden- 
Camcnile ( A nobilis ), which furnishes the ap thee ary with those flowers whibh, 
when steeped into a bitter, aromatic tea, have been supposed for generations to 
=axe a superior tonic and blood purifier. 

This Dog-f dnnel plant mostly 4n wSt sour land, it is a beautiful flow 
but is a worthless plant. 



- orr -on r»«isy ; White wood; Oxoye- Daisy; Marguerite; Love-me; Love-me- Not. 

( Chrysanthemum Laucanthemum ) 

Tiowor -heads- Disk- florets yellow, tubular, 4 or 5 toothed, containing 
itntOB and pistil; surrounded by white ray florets, which are pistillate, fertile 
5tas::- Mostly oblong in outline, coursely toothed and divided. 

Preferred habitat:- Meadows, Pastures, Roadsides, waste land, grows every whwre 
in the open, will not survive in the woods or in the shade of timber. 

^lowering season May - November, 

MyriadB and myriads of dasies, whiten many of the fields of 
Pocahontas County as if a blizzard had covered them with a snowy mantle in June 
and fills the farmers with dismay; while the flowers are filled with 
rapture as they behold their beauty. 

At one time the farmers of Pocahontas County, thought that Oxeye Dasies 
sae an aweful pest and would ruin their land, and fields of meadows, but 
later it was conceded that when a field of Ox-oye Daisies were plowed under 
it «as a good soil builder ; 

The Ox-eye Daisy is said to be an naturalized immigrant from Europe. 

It is among the moBt conspicuous of flowers. 



Taney; Bitter-buttons. 

( Tanacotura vulgare ) 

rlp „r-ho.ds- Mill i round, of tubular floret, only, packed within a depreasdd 
involucre, and born in flattopped corymbs. 

atso-: li to 3 ft. tall, leafy. 

eaWB: _ deeply and pinnately cleft in narrow, toothed divisions; strong scented 
Preferred Habitat:- Roadsides ; commonly escaped from gardens. 

"lowering - Season:- July - September 

Taney tea, in short cured every ill that the ttiit hjtfy flesh ie 
heir to, according to simple faith of many oA the early settlers - and faith 
etill surviving in many old women even to this day , in the early settlement 
it was believed that to soak Tansy leaves in buttermilk for nine days , and then 
applied, it would make the complexion very fair. 

so great credence having been given to its medicinal powers in Europe 
it is not strange the colonists felt they could not live in the New World 
without TAney. Strong-scented pungent tufts topped with bright yellow buttons- 
runaways from old gardens- are conspicuous feature along many a roadside 
loading to colonial homesteads. This Taney plant ie Naturalized from Europe. 
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it is a pretty well established fact that Daniel Boone 
. a visitor at times at Dunmore. Major Warwick once decided 
to novo to Kentucky. Perhaps Boone helped persuade him. There 
. s a s tory that Colonel Boone and Major Warwick had a fist fight 
at -lover Lick. It may have been because of the turning back 
at Sewell Mountain and it may have been over lands in Tygarts 
Valley in which both were interested. There is a tradition 
that Mrs. Warwick was the cause of them turning back at Sewell 
Mountain and that Boone threw up "petticoat government" to 
Jacob Warwick and that the fist fight followed. 

In pioneer days Dunmore was a busy place, with the rort, 
store, mills, blacksmith, gunsmith, powder meker and other 
necessary things required to develop and maintain a great estate 
in e new country. 

The Moores were descendents of Moses Moore, noted pioneer 
end Indien fighter. There were three Moore pioneers in this 
county not related to each other. 

The McLaughlins settled on Thomas Creek. Squire Hugh 
McLaughlin sat on the county court for eighteen years. He 
* * *• influential in putting Pocahontas dry by refusing to license 
Baioon * and "ordinaries". This was over ninety years ago. It 
or the Tirat counties to go on the dry list. 

There wero the MoCutcheons. It was said of this fam- 
' y,nro pro Bent and on time ut public worship 

• r ft w<M« 11 Orcenbank and Huntersville, eight 
•'«d taelve alios 






CRANBERRY GLADES 
OF POCAHONTAS COUNTY. 

The Cranberry Glades are located in Pocahontas 
county about twenty, miles, from the Virginia border In a 
depression among the Yew Mountai ns. The glades are a 
form er bog or swampy region which has been caused by the 
raising up of the mountains about them and from th’e water 
seepage which seems to have teen fairly great. The glades, 
at an elevation of 3j 400 feet, lie between Black Mountain 
on the E a st, Cranberry Mountain on the South and Kennison 
Mountain on the Southwest. Recently CCC boys built a 
road into the heart of the Glades off State Route 39 about 
five miles west of Mill Point on U. S. Route 219. 

Cranberry Glades is the largest and most widely 
inawn glade area in ’.Vest Virginia. There Is a nother gla de 
region-in Preston county but it is not nearly as large as 
t..Is one in Pocahontas county. 

The vegetation, here, is characteristic of a re¬ 
gion of the latitude of Southern Canada. This is probably 
4u. to the fact that In the travel of the Ice shee t eouth- 

• ard .tti. from theee northern plants were carried so^h- 

• ard. Several otaer factors may have contributed to the 

placing of dtrcrent plant. In thl. region, such as stream, 
•-a. „nd. migratory and nan. Thee, plants est^T ' 

U.«d theaa.lv.. In th. 01«d„ because the soil h.r. 
t -,y c.eruuo of their an turn l Imbltnt. 


was 


I» 


j»r ' n i a .1 «“• & ^ «n • T/ ^ 

R1V :• , ;■,. ■’■'■’J MV.r 4MU. lA ffr * nt#rW 

nnd 31 nek H juntnlno wit* »*a 11 ntr^, 0 c-.ptyl,.; UVi it 
all along Its course. Cherry River has it, heM 
In the Ye w Mou ntains on tile ncfctli. All tueze Swron.-.e 


drain this region known as the Glades. 

The plants characteristic of the Gla es are: 
Cranberries, hawthorns, moss-lichens, orchids, Souoiiern 
Chain Fern, Sundew, Bog Rosemary and other swamp vegeta¬ 
tion. In these glades are found two types of CranDerrj.es 
both of which are edible in variety, and of the same 
apecies as those in the bogs of Massachusetts which are 


used commercially. 

The Cranberry gives name to the bogs or Glades. 


“mere are several trailing spec ies of the family (Vaccin- 
iaceae) genus (oxycoccus) but only two are found in the 
Slides of Pocahontas county, they are s mall er (0. oxycoc¬ 
cus) anc larg*r_(0. macrocarpus). Both are trailing vines 
tearing small evergreen leaves which are dark and shining 
'icov- , glaucous celow, revolute at the margin, ovate, lance- 
3r e *- Li "tlcal in shape and not more than a half inch 
lone. The inconspicuous flowers which appear In Hay or 
Jun., srs shall and stalked, having a four-lobed, ro*e- 
Vlntsd corolla, purpllah fllamant. and anther-cells forcing 
t.o long tubes. Tli. globular or pyriform fruits or berries 
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borne on slender curvestells. which suited the n»e 
crane-berry. the necl of a crane, are about the size of 
currants, crimson in color, often spotted and have an acla 

or astringent taste. 

Although the larger variety is the one that is 
cultivated and used commercially the sm aller _ls considered 

to produce finer flavored fruits. 

The cranberries prefer swampy or marshy soil, 
rich in peat and that is one reason we find cranberries 
in what is kno 7 /n as Cranberry Glades in Pocahontas county. 
Spha gnum, a genus of the mosses, furnishes the peat^ The 
land must be well drained and we find that many small 
streams rise in these glades and flow west or south to 
Cranberry or Cherry Rivers. 

/ Sphagn.ira, a genus of the mosses found in this 
region is of the family Sphagraceae and grows In moist 
places or bogs forming a soft, thick carpet, saturated with 
water. These are perennials of feathery aspect, growing 
at the top of the stem from year to year. Some of the num¬ 
erous branches grow upward and form tufts at the aoices 
of the stems, while others droop downward ana envelope the 
-over portion of the stem. Each year one of the side branch 
e. grows so strongly as to rival the main head, and thus 
give, ft tirzsi. ftpp^csmoe_lg_ the plan t,. The lower end of 
th. .tea. 1 . continuously d yi,^ cw ny^ eventunlly fom lng 
P..t, and t..u. free, the lTTTTTTTrilT Tranche., which 


4 
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thereupon start into Independent plants. Special brancnes, 

differentiated by color and structure, procure 

- * „ nn tnp cune ulant or separated, 

organs, the two organs oein & on t..e - 

The spore-capsules are on snort branches and are globular, 
with a 114. The small, translucent leaves, lllce the stea 
have strata of transparent cells, connectea oy aoles, w..lc.. 
are capable of absorbing and retaining m-cli water. This 
ability to retain water has made the sphagnum moss very 
valuable to florists, who use it for packing bulbs and 
flowers,and forms a large part of the compost employed for 
growing pitcher-plants and orchids. 

During the entire season Ordliids have been 
found about the dryer areas of the bogs and its presence 
is also rae.de possible by the growth of sphagnum-moss. 

These monocotyledonous plants of the order Orchidaceae of 
which there are more than 12,000 known species and many 
thousand varieties are by far the most interesting order of 
plants of the entire vegetabel kingdom because of the extra¬ 
ordinary mode of growth and existence, taerr great age and 
endurance, tneir curious habits and varied forms of their 
flowers, which are distinct from ail other plants, fine in 
texture and of glowing and exquisite colors. They are re¬ 
markable also because o'fi their ready adaptability and free 
permission of cross-breeding or cross-fertilization. This 
la true of them in tneir natural habitat as well as under 
practical cultivation. This fact accounts for the almost 
endless varieties of flowers and colors. 


(More will follow^ 



These plants have queer small seeds sometimes millions 
in n capsule; reproduction was unknown to science for 
hundreds of years, now these plants are known to sprout 


only in the presence of certain fungi. 

The flower is made up.of several parts w,iich 

include: sepals, petals, labellum or pouch, and column 
or crest, resting upon the modified hollow ovary, ana 
bearing the one or two stamens and the two or three 
stigmas. The pdllen-grains are aggregated into peculiar 
pollen masses. The structure of the flower is a modifi- 
crtion of the typical thre-part pattern of the lilies. 

Pour or five out of the six original stamen6 of the flower 
are suppressed also one of the stigmas is suppressed. 

The labellum, which is a modified petal, is as a rule the 
-ost conspicuous part and is the most wonderfully con¬ 
structed as well as the most important organ of the 
flower. It is through the labellum that insects, when in 
search of s’-eet nectar stored Inside the spur or walls 
of the flower are attracted and guided to it and thus 
seccn-lish the benefits of cross-fertilization. It is 
In tnl» way that so many new varieties, "natural hybrids" 
urt- produced by the unconeeloue work of insects. 

Orchid*, w.iich are distributed over a large 
area of both tha Eastern and Western hemispheres nre dl- 

' ia * 4 into t.o fn.i-.I_ Moum th. En.t Indian and the 

S,uth fc>.rloan. Th... ar. th.n ola.rifdad . ooor aing 10 





their growth and subsistence, as saprophytic, epiphytal 
and ten estrlal. The saprophytic Include varieties which 
grow In wet and marshy places and are of little value ex¬ 
cept for botanical purposes. A ’he eplohytal group which 
is by far the most valuable and most Important grows and 
thrives best upon trunks or limbs of trees in mid-air 
simply clinging to a single stem or small limb. It is 
this group, too, which contains the most beautiful and 
most valuable species and varieties and the most varied 
colors. 

The terrestrial orchids, as their name indicates 
are such as grow upon the ground and have no need for the 
pseudo-bulbs or hypertrophied stems, which are peculiarly 
characteristic of the epiphytal group. It la the sapro¬ 
phytes and terrestrial groups that we find in the United 
States. Those found in Cranberry Glades probably belong 
to the saprophytes class as this region la marshy. 

The Grass Pink (Calopogon pulchellus) and the 
Snakemouth Orchid (Pogonla ophioglossoiaes) are fairly 
abundant, here, and when in bloom, the lovely rich colors, 
of thfcir flowers contrast them with the somber hues of 
the background of mosses and lichens. A few of tiie plants 
of the YeLlow-fringed-Orchld are found here but the burnt- 
orange hue of the ragged flowers, borne on splendid spikes 
soon attracts the attention of those who have the good 
fortune to Visit this region durLng the blooming season. 
Another orchid of this glade, exceedingly rare in this 



j tr .te Is the little Twayblade (Llstera Smallll*• This 
two-leafed dwarf, so small and delicate and hidden away 
beneath other plants, is likely to remain invisible to 
all eyes except those trained and alert for the perception 
of unusual plant forms. Its flowers are few, tiny and a 
dark purple in color. 

Moss-lichen is a combination of moss and lichen. 

The moss (musci) is a flowerless plant often growing on 

rocks and in moist places. They help to retain the water 

supply. Under favorable conditions the life of a moss plant 

seems to be endless. The male reproductive organs, anther- 

lda. are club-shaoed and contain cells which afterward 
* * ! 

I 

defelop into antherozoids, these when liberated move about 
until they come in contact with the female reproductive 
organ, archegoniura. The fertilized archegonlum is then 
carried upward on a slender filament or seta, and now forms 
the fruit or capsule, usually closed by a lid. When ripe 
the capsuit opens and liberates the spores. The capsules 
of many aoecles being small sacs at the end of hair-like 
w lch rise in great numbers from a moss cushion. 

Tn«.e capsulee contain spores from each of which when sown 
there grow, in a few days a tiny plant, the protoneraa a 
ol... of oryptogamou. olants forming with the liverworts 
th. troop au.cina. or Bryophyta. Hew onee .re continually 
•prlnglng from old .hoot., ,o that In bog. the tope remain 
grow, t While the uae.r-l.yer, , lnd th , oneo 

• lowly eliAfttf* Into p««t. 


The lichens, a fungus, attaches Itself to the 
moss In Cranberry Glades forming what Is commonly called 
moss-lichen but Is rightly lichens as they are double 
plants, each made up of an intimate combination ol alga 
and a fungus. The alga furnishes the food and the fungus 
protects the alga against the sun's rays and absorbs water. 
Lichens in mspy places form encrusting growths on rocks 
and stones, on the stems and branches of trees, on walls ana 
fences and on the earth. They are common In every zone and 
in all altitudes. They propagate by spores developed in 
various ways from the component fungus, but with these the 
partner alga must be speedily associated. Another frequent 
mode of multiplication is by means of bloodbuds, which 
consist of a few algal-cells plus a separated portion of 
the fungus. The fruits of these are known as apothecla. 

The lichens of which there are 4,000 known species may be 
grey, yellow, brown, greenish, blue, or black and have 
neither roots or stems but have layers of variously shaped 
expansions called thalll . These plants not only make their 
chosen places of abode more beautiful, but they help pave 
the way for other forms of life. Growing as they do opon 
exposed rocks and In barren soli they secrete an acid which 
dissolves the rook and softens the soli, and In U4e when 
they decay and mix with the soli, they enrich It so that 
oore highly-developed plants can grow there. 
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Florence Sc nun. 


rr^KWERBY GIjA.DE S*. 

+ Vlo astern border of Pocahontas 
w „^den away in the mountains near the >•- 

readlly accessible fro* Klcbwoca.W.Ve., lies a bib of Strang fas- 
IZL «, the Cranberry Claies. Ever since tbe discovery of tls - 
^resting region, its natural features have attracted the attention of hunt¬ 
ers, fishers.botanista, geologists, ornithologists and naturalists of every so. t 
The’Glades proper end the adjoining mountain slopescomprise an area of some 
ao acres. Ihe entire section is remote.all in a semi-wild state, away from 
r-ooor highways and all business and social centers. 

"Reaching this isolated wonderland, one finds mute but unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of the relatively recent history of this region, a once magnificent 
spruce-birch forest destroyed by lumbermen some 30 years ago. The area is 
now (according to Dr. P.D.Strausbaugh,of the biological department of West 



Virginia university, one of the best authorities on the Cranberry Glades, 

7 ,ho has visited and studied its flora and fauna) occupied by fire cherry, 
rhododendron and brambles with a liberal admiacture of s pruce and birch seed 
Lings,aU cooperating to lay the foundation of another forest. Decaying 
stumps and moss covered trunks lying where they fell, still reveal somethin 
of the luxuriant forest that stood there in previous generations. 

"Orchids grow wild in the Cranberry Glades. Stories are, told that c™ 




fv Glades. 


Florence 


/ „ eard frequently end there certain 

j/i: i:;r:*“ *“ 

fee hermit thrush... „ TO bably at one time a lake with 

^dentists explain that the formation w ** ^ decayed , Thls explains 

eep s and shallows, gradually 1110*6 up as and explains why there 

r plades are more advanced than ai 

W the midst of the glades called an .island, on which there 

] ^ vlrgln timber, void of shrubs and brambles making what appears to be 

;eli kept picnicking grounds. 

"Recently the federal government has acquired this entire region as a part 
,f the Konongahela National forest. The Cranberry Glades, named from the two 
species of cranberries that are common in this area,is being improved as a 
riid-life sanctuary. Thus protected against commercial^ i nvas ion this area is 
Lnsured Indefinite period of reforestation and protection of its natural 
:barms and interest Cor succeeding generations. 

"The Glades can now be reached readily,in good weather, through Richwood, 
ty use of forest trails,over which automobiles can pass by arrangements with 
-.re United States forest service,with very little inconvenience. The route 
c-.rries the tourist or othervisitor a short distance up the North Fork of the 
Z:.iTT/ river, thence over the divide into the Cranberry river valley. Beauti 
r /. .rucked natural scenic wonders unfold themselves along an almost perfect 
• it route,/.indlng along the Cranberry, past beautiful Camp Woodbine 

past the C.C.C.camp at Cranberry .This route passes ’Dogway 1 an old lumber 
.nr.t*i-.:K,and all along the route may be seen the ruikns of former lumber 


urg 'i .aMaark,*nd all Hlong the route may be seen the ruikns of former lumber 
-r* $ th* rallro/.da and log roads which first penetrated this vast area of 
:lch *lthln • radius of approximately one hundred miles. Richwood is the lar 
»»t populated center. 

• ;ader c natruction now,is the »Mir..lng Link* of route 3D which,when com 
Piat-d. -Ill «ive an ai-o.t parf.«t water grade croasingof this area to a June 
Uo * the Seneca trail at Mill Point,into the Greenbrier river valley. 



Glades. 


F iorence Schum 


Minted the route will give tourists crossing southern West Virginia 
Mo the great valley of Virginia an impressive and interesting travel 
^vute through the Monongahela, the George Washington and the Shenandoah 
national forests, to the famed Sky Line drive and the other shrines,caverns 
and points of interest in the Old Dominion." 


From 


"The Charleston Gazette" 

Sunday,August 15,1937 -p. 12. 





.More About Cranberry Gl.-dee 
This region surpasses all otnexs In tnat It 
furnishes a continuous series of surprises. 

It Is generally known as Big Glade being in ex¬ 
tent some t hree hundred a cres, covered with a carpet of 
■tosses, lichens, low shrubs presenting a multi-colored 
picture something like a patchwork quilt of gray, green, 
rose and brown. T.ne glade itself is of an elevation iSf 
about 5.40Q feet wnlle the mountains all about it rise 
to about 4,000 feet. 


Many species of plants are found here, Buckbean 
(Menyantnes trifollata), b og rosem ary (Andromeda glauco- 
phylia), sundew_(Dorsera rotundifolia). Orchids abound 
tTiree species represented), lar G e fruited Juneblr'^Ume- 
lanchier Canadensis), wl ia raisin Mfburnun casslnoldes) 
sp untain holly^ (ilex monticola). 

On the margin of this lar,,e open glace is a v.ell- 
deflned zone of sedfea, dullchlua and carex. Back of the 

'* 46 ** “ * Contin jUS belt «t alders be neath mien ,.- e 
fled aquatic erases and other herbaceous plants and others 
•ueh .. SV.unkJhm ge (Symnlocerpus f oetliu£ Qf tray) _ 
African heller. (Veratrum vlrlde). and Mue Mnksh ’ od 
(Af ltur unci .riVum). 


»U11 back of to. alders i, the tree zone of 
T"" Mr ° h ““ u n d,r £ ro«„ of American y e„ 

(TtoJiua ennuli.iiii), ---—. 



There is * vigorous ««*»r. exists b,t ”“ 

• lichens *n one place the mosses are 
the raoj5£es_ar£-JU • t « ie lichens 

oefi tfUl and sainlrife ground W hlle in an -- 

,re overgrowing the mosses ana steaally scvano n b 

llne8 The mosses Include those species ns ana 

—«- — cieariy jredo,3i - ste ” 
tte uchene. Lichens are found on nearly all ^trees. 

.hlch naXe uo plant life m the area around the glade. 

The falsely called "reindeer mos s" (Cladonla ranglferlna) 
is really a lichen.and forms rather extensive patches in ^ ( 
Cranberry Gladr S . Its nearly white flowers add much to . 

-_ ie variegated color-pattern of t;ie glade. 

y/ Trailing swamp blackberry is found in abundance 

r.c its long prostrate stems bearing a profusion of glossy 
. reen leaves makes some very pretty tracings on t.u.e dull— 

colored carpet of licnens. 

following is a description of those olants not 


ercrited In a previous paper: 

The Buckbean (::enyanthes trlfoliata) is connion- 
.y f..nn ir. coongy, bcp&y soils and flowers about the lat- 
rt of !!my and early June. The plant has a procun- 

- .1 . t ' a aelgnt of from six to twelve inches 

• ■ c Verrd by t.'.n ehentne of the leaves and n creeping 

■ T no Ip VC* are trifoliate (like tnoee of 

- *fr), »Ji obtuee. ov/tte leaflete, The flower-stalk 

’ c " 1 • * i ** thyr»• of wit# f lo««r«, roee-oolorec. 



outwardly. The calyx is five-parted, the corolla fun¬ 
nel- shaped, spreading and clothed on the inner surface 
with a coating of dense fleshy hairs. The fruit con¬ 
sists of a one—called, two valved capsule containing 
numerous seed. The entire plant, the root especially, 
has an intensely titter taste, and an extract of it ranks 
as a valuable tonic quite equal in its effects to gen 
tian. It is said to be beneficial in intermittent fev¬ 
ers, gout, liver complaint, dropsy and scurvy. 

Bog Rosemary, sundew, and orchids (see pre¬ 
vious paper). 

The large fruit.ed juneberry (Aaelanohier C s n- 
aie.-.sis) sometlnes known as Service-ber ry, prefers cry 
soils and flowers from March until May. This is a large 
shrub or tree, usually much less than twenty-five feet 
:r. height and rarely twice that height. The oval leaves 
alternate on the stem, are tapering at the tip 
r -S eaw-edred, smooth like those of the pear tree but 
r *' ‘ :.*lry young. The flowers on long, slender 

P«dice.«, m tpreading or drooping racemes with silky 
bncll awns then, are pure >Uta and over one 
-r.ee aeroee. Tjejr 900.let of a rive-parted, per s i ss , ent , 
rue ion*, narrow taParing p.tale. tnree or f our 
lU ** »•"»« or «*. oalyx, end nun.rou. , U , M , tn _ 
t*rx*a on tut calyx throitt; witn two to ti\% 6 tvi OP 


nfcOUt- 


hairy at the base. Thp 

’ —e fruits are round, crimson, sweet, 

eaible, seedy berries 

j ciries v. .lcn are ri e in June and July. 

The Ilountajnjfolly (Ilex monticola)-Nemo- 
oantnee Canadensis of Gray-a shrub of the northern 
swamps about six feet high, ana by no mea .s confined to 
mounta.nous reg-ons, since It Is also abundant In the 
mlccie -.Vest, has smooth-edged, elliptic, petiole'd leaves, 
ash-colored bark, small, solitary, narrow-petalled stam- 
tnate and pistillate flower* on long, threadlike pedicels 
from the leaf-axils.in May. In August dull-pale-red 
berries aopear. The leaves ere not ns glossy as those 

of the European variety and this holly prefers swampy 
olaces. —- 

Tne sedges,found here are genus of Cyperaoeae 
Which are sometimes used in converting swamps into dry 
ground. These are nearly akin to the grasses but easily 
distinguished by their solid, unjointed, generally tri¬ 
angular stems, undivided leaT-sheaths, and the absence 
=f Paleae. Dry and rou^o 1„ texture ^ q 

-e poorest continent of fodder or ^ ^ ^ 

executions have they any other economic uses. The two 
genu, fcond here are dulichlum and carex. 

7iiere are :nany alders in n • 
bl.ce alder or » . Oran0er ^ Olade, one 


W.«. slSer or , , l(rk >--*~.»err, 

nterberry ( Ile , vertlclUat 


ft) belongs 



to the Holly fa mily and floivers In June and early July. 
This plant Is a shrub six to twentypflve reet In height 
with oval, saw-edged, dnri: green leaves tapering to a 
point, about one inch wide, smooth aoove and hairy es¬ 
pecially along veins beneath. The small, greenish-white 
flo'-ers are in clusters, the st&min&te clusters ceing 
two to ten flowered, and the fertile ones one to three 
flo-ered. Beautiful bright-red berries, about the size 
of a wea, apparently whortlea around the twigs cover 
the branches during the late fall and early winter 
::r.t .s. The preferred habitat of the black alder is 
■:ra.-o£, ditches, fence-rows or low thickets. 

The W.lte &loer (Clethra alnifolla) like the 
t.ac/: aider pr-efers swampy places but it of lowers in late 
’ - -unc early August. This much-branched shrub, grows 
rr - three to ten feet in height. T he leaves which al- 
“ ** t/.e stem, are oblong or ovate, finely sav- 

<■ ' : r V.e t'.e ~--cle r t least, green on both sides 

■ n " r - r “ -•'• p cr,fe lnt o snort petioles. Thervery 
'r • r»-■ t, • .*tt flo era w..xch n e about one-third of an 
1 C; ‘ fccr> ^ r * r * tarn * I* long, narrow, uoright, clustered 
e -it.. brecte. These flower* have a 

~ fx of flv# five lone ten 

r ' ‘ 1 - ' r ir ’ 1V; ‘ <>«• ^yl* the longest. 
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OIAHT HAT/IH0RH8 

Several hawthorn trees, Orateagus stto., standing in the. 
Cranberry Glades of Pocahontas county, a short distance from 
the State Road Route 24, are of exceptional size and bear many 
indications of great age. 

Some comparisons have been made of these trees '"it/: others 
of the sane §pecies in 'Test Virginia and other states. The 
oo..parisons indicate that the hawthorns of the Cranberry Glades 
.re unusually large, especially one of the trees which is larger 

than others of the group. 

Attention was not called to the unusual size of the tree 

very recently. The big hawthorns were probably first 

’*(#■ ' 

.escribed by Dr. P. D. Strausbaugh, Professor of Botany, nest 
7 . . University,who has visited the region a number of times, 
rtentlon was first called to the trees by a companion and 
c.vtly he made some notes concerning the trees. 

Dr. 3tr ushaugh described the trees and setting as follows: 
•On - r I'lively flat-topped grass and fern covered hill 
,.i„ o. the Cranberry Qlades, are some unusually large 

CratM .' ;ue opp . The forest of this area was cut 
. .■ y ,ri . o ao t . t the lend could be used for pasturage. 

. thorns beer.,© '-etubllahed during this period. 
•Ae yet no ‘o-ln » n vo been .aaio to determine the age of • 

*. .o •. it t .-ir i e lnuioateo u venerable eroerienoe for 




A4 :i nt Hawthorns- 2 

“One tree in particular, at height of three feet from 
t e round, has a trunk diameter of 20 inches, and exceeds 40 
.set in height. All of t.iese trees, heavily plastered, draped 
a ., w bearded with lichens, are strangely gray and old looking." 

The hawthorn is normally a small tree or large shrub 
seldom reaching more than 12 or 15 feet in height, ana six or 
seven inches in diameter. Tnese hawthorns seem to be in "ooa 
condition, in spite of tneix apparent age, and barring the 
accidents of fire and lightning may continue to be landmarks 
in the community for many years. 


:!GT2_In my own writings, and at least in the oral 

scussions of others the name, 11 Strausoaugh Hawthorn, 

_ s been applied to the largest tree of the group, honoring 
Dr. Strausbaugh “ho was first to bring ohe big uree to 
the attention of the public. 

Dr. Strauabaugh mildy orotested the application 
o: t.-.la name to the trees in a conversation with me, 
-ro.vfoly out of feelings that were deeper than mere 

. Ho ever the name has become rather generally 
established* 

implication of the information in this paper has 
. nr:, ’ia«- in ••eat Virginia newspapers and mag.isiues 
..t 1' .a one rational MiLguaine. 
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The first two sheets hereto attached , is a brief Glossary of 

the peculiar words used in describing the wild flowers; and it should 

be written before or after this Section. It will greatly aid j 

v 

a reader for a ready reference. 


Roscoe w. Brown. 
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T|i# 1. • «* *' *" d 

wordB need in describing the wild flowere ; these words are all used in 

connection of all wild flowers. 

ANTHER- Tip of the stamen, containing the pollen. 

Aromatic - Fragrant spices or perfumes . 

APEX { - The tip point, summit, top, 

AXILLARY- The dietal angle or point of divergance. between a branch and 

leaf and the axis from which it springe. 

EASAL — One of the lea-zee produced at the base of the Btan, 


BRACTS. - 


Aemall leaf or eet of leavee. 


CALYX— -Cuter covering of a flower, 

CALICES- - PI- of Calyx. 

COROLLA- - The inner part of a flower composed of petals. 

Creecent - Increasing, The increasing Moon , Circular. 

CLEFT- — Divided slightly more than half way to the mid rib with 

narrow sinuses;- applied to leavee; divided ,parted. 
COMPOSITE, —-Hade up of parte ; Compounded; Belong £o or having the 

characters of or the group CompoBitae, as a Composite plant. 

ttw . 


DO DOER - 


0 /, 

Any plant of the genius CUSCUTA the epeciee of which are 


loafleeo paraeiteo with yellow or whitish threadlike stems. 

V W: .Having the nature , appearance , or pale brown color of 

raw or unbleached etuff , ao ofl Silk .linen or thelike, 
characteristic brownish color, 

ItnfcLUOl*. .7n certain liverworts, a tieeuo that grow, .round the - try* 

kn, ridge -like pfoc.ee . Swathing roaemblin* a .hip. Keel. 
*njr reundad dln.ion or projection of an organ , ..p.oially 
ef a leaf. 










PAUMTS- R..orobling th. hcbd with 'P r «* d ’ ; H ‘' d ” £ '''’h 80 

^di.tinc fro. • common point; Th. »ord ... origionllir .ppllod 

to leaves with five ^obee. 

PCTIOLE.A leftf stalk; the slender stem that supports the blade of a 

foliage leaf, 

FFTALS - Cne of the leaves of a corolla 

PISTIL- An organ in a flower, inclosing the seed; The ovule-organ 

bearing the seed plant, 

PINNATE- Having the leaflets or primary divisions arranged on each sidse 


of a common petiole or rachie applied to ^ compound leaves 

ae thoee of Hickory- or an Ash. 

% 

Plaited -Folded; Braided; Artful; A doubling back; 


races -A cluster of flowers arranged along a stem. 

SALVjt -A plate or waiter to present something on, 

SESSILE-Low; Dwarf; Attached directly by the base; not raised upon 

a stalk or peduncle as a eooeile leaf; One resting directly 
or. the main stem or branch without a petiolo. 

EPALS- A loaf or diviBion of the calyx, 

:.'AJZ—. A peduncle raieing from the ground and bearing the fructification 

in ite apex. 

-I'ele organ of a flower, 

1- ; F ir:.One of the pair of eppondagoe born°at the base of the leaf 

In eany plants. 


--- * A collection of mall flowers in a head . 
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Chapter Three. 

Part 2 See A. ) ( Wild flowers of Pocahontas County) 


natural SETTI>r. , Pocahontas County. 
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f.'adder Family ( Rubiaceae ) 

Patridge Vine, Twin-berry ; Witchella Vine Squaw Berry. 

{ ?iitchella repena ) 

Flowers — Waxy, white ( pink in bud )fragrant, growing in pairs at ends f 
of branches . Calyx usually 4 lobed; corolla funnel form, about in* loni, 
the 4 spreading lobe6 bearded within ; 4 stamens inserted on corolla throat 
1 style with 4 stigmas; the ovaries of the twinflowers united. The Stylo is logg 
when the stamens are short, or vice versa . 

Stem -- Slender, trailing, rooted at the joints 6 to 12 in. long, with 
numerous erect branches. 

Leaves-- Opposite, entire, short petioled, oval or rounded, evergoeen, dark, 
sometimes white veined. 

?ruit A 8na11 red, edible, double berry-like drupe. 

H.tit.t- In the -.We, i„ dry p i. cet> „„ ^ 

Fleering . April . Ju0 . . and son.tinee ^ . uW 

* *' t '“'° dark ' ■ hini ”*. little evergreen leevee, 

• >r.^ et the feet ef f.r.et tree., wh.th.r .printing over in June wlth pUr . 

'~ 1 “- fi ” k - tiPP ” 4 ' —W. “I- —ted flowers th.t euggeet 
attenuated erhetee Me...... , r , ith coru . r , d 

urriec in autumn and winter 

U »r.l, the lev.li.et eight. i» the 

149 *®odl»nd creeper reward. our earn tv, 

ith groator luxuriance of 

(revoi, crowing r.ear our hor.ee. th. p. r tru 

ridg* nne offer, an 

•.ceilem .ppertvalty for .tudy. ^ lm _ u . # 

-poo*. Of th. i'add or f««ily 
la OM ef tfce ae.t beautiful of n„ . . 

ef th. wile j. eom „„ 

la all P* rt * • * U.a County. 




LOBELIA FAMILY. ( Lobeliaceae ) 


Cardinal flowor; Red Lobelia. 

( Lobelia cerdiralie ) 

ylowers-: Rich vermilion, veryrarely roee or white, 1 to l-£- in. 1 ong, nuneroue 
growing in terminals, erect, green-bracted, more or loee 1 eided racenee. 

;alyx- 5 cleft; corolla tubular, split down one Bide, 2- lipped; the lowor lip 
with 3 spreading lobe8, the upper lip d^th' 'Wg"•To'fc'eV^ 2 -lobed, erect; 

5 stnene united into a tube around the etyle; 2 anthers with hairy tuft6. 

Stem - 2 to ft, high, rarely branched. 

Leaves- Oblong to lance-shaped, slightly toothed, mostly sessile. 

Preferred Habitat:- Wet or low ground, beside streams, ditches, and meadow runr 

Flowering beacon July - September.. 

be 

There ie said to about 200 different species of the Lobelia plant 
but only two of the epecies are common in Pocahontas County, the Cardinal 
and the Elue Lobelia,; The commonest species popularily known as Indian - 
Tobacco, has tiny whight to light blue flowers. The Lobelia plant has a 
*.e k -aeco-liko odor and contains a volatile oil uBed in medicine. 

The Indiana used it in smoking mixtures. 






Groat Lobelia. Blue Cardinal Flower. 
( Lobelia eyphiliti cia ) 


F lo»ere- ; Bright Blue, touched with white , fading to pale blue, abo ut 

1 in. long, borne on tall, erect , leafy spike. Calyx 5 parted, the lobee sharply 
cut, hairy, Corolla tubular, open to base on one side , 2 lipped, irigularily 

5 loted, the petals pronounced at maturity only. Stamene 5, united by their 
hairy anthers into a tube around the style; b ififiJtMUJ, /' W4&H 
larger anthers smooth;. 

Stem- 1 to 3 ft. high, stout, leafy, slightly hairy. 

Lea-zee- Alternate, oblong, tapering, pointed, irregularly toothed 

2 to 6 in long { to 2 ip, wide, 

Ees&eered Habitat- Moist or wet soil ; some times along the streams 
Flowering Beaeon- July and October. 

This species of the Lobelia plant is so common in* the South '.Vest am 
ar*. cf Pocahontas County , and especially on Bruffeys, and Hilla Crpe^ f 
the entire neighborhood is called « LOBELIA" And the Poet Office 
cf th*t region of the County is called»Lobelia" after thie wild flower 
wr.ich ia found eo abundantly in that neighborhood. 





COMPOSITE FAMILY 


( Compcsitae ) 


iron weed; Flat Top. 

( Vernonia noveboracensis ) 


Flower-head Composite of tubular florets only, intense reddish-purple 

thistle-like heads, borne on short, branched peduncles and forming broad, flat- 
clusters; bracts of involucre , brownish purple, tipped with awl shaped briet 
Sten: 3 to 9 ft high rough or hairy branched. 

Leaves:- Alternate, narrowly ablong or lance-olate ,Baw-edged, 3 to 10 in. 
long , and rough. 

Preferred -Habitat.-Moist Soil, danp meadow fields. 

Flowering Season - July - September. 

The Iron-weed is one of the beautiful wi}.d flowers .that brighten 
the roadeidse and low meadowe throught the summer with bright clusters of blomm 
it i. on the ..... the eetere, for which it 1= eo.eti.ee .i.t.ken, begin 
to eppeer , but en inst.nl. comparison eho.e the difference between the 
two flower.. After noting the yellow dink in th. center of the ..ter, it is/ 
not likely the iron-weed, n thistle like head ofr.y fl.reteonl, .ill , ver 
ngem be oenfueed with it. Another rank growi^ neighbor with which „ 

beer. ...founded by the novice i. the loe-Pye Weed. . f.r pier, old-rose odor, 
fleer. .. on. doee not ...t the. both field „.y eeo on co„pe r i n£ th . colorid 
plaice in the totaiical books. 

■n>i. wild flower i. found .o.tly in th, 1„. ititude. ., P „ c ^ ont . 
Couniy; in the wot pasture lands 






J0 .. Py „ Wo.*, Tn» P .t. *..di Purple Thorou^.ort; Gr.vel or Kld n . y -root : 

-all or Purple Ponooot. . 

( Eupaioriure purpureum ) 

flower- he.de- Pale or dull magenta or lavender pink, slightly fragrant, 
of tubular florets only, very numerous, in lar C e, terminals , loose, compound 
clusters, generally elongated. Several eeriee of pink overlapping bracts 
fen. the oblong involucre from which the tubular florets and its protruding fring 
of style- branches arise, 

item-: 3 to 10 ft, hig^ green or purplish, leafy asually branching toward top. 
Leaves-: In whorls of 3 to 6 usually 4, oval to lance-shaped , saw edged, 

peticlod, thin, rough, 

Froforred Habitat;- Moist soil, meadows, woode, and low ground. 

Towering above the surrounding vegitation of low lying meadows 
this vigorous composite spseadB clusters of soft, fringy bloom that, however 
deep cr pale the tint, are ever conspicious advertisements, even when the 
geiden-rode, sunflowers, and asters enter into close competition for insect 
trade. This worthless , and beautiful flower that is so common in all 
parts of Pocahontas County especially in low meadows 4 received its name 
fro. an Indian medicine-man , of the New England Colonies , by the name of 
e.-Pya , who earned fans and fortune by curing typhus fever and other 
ir.wded dUoaro. with decoctions made from thie plant. 



1 i 2a t c l; 


Bonoset; Coromonl Thoroughwort; Agueweed; Indian Sage. 

( Eupatoriura perfoliatun ) 

Flower-heads. - Composite , the numeroue email, $iull, white heads of tubular 
florets only .crowded in spreading ,flat-topped terminal cymes . 

Stan.:- Stout .tall, branching above, hairy, leafy. 

Leaves-: Opposite, often united at their bases . or clasping, lance 

V 

-shaped, saw-edged, wrinkled, — 

Preferred Habitat,- '.Vet ground , low meadows road sides . 

■lowering season. July — September. 

This is a very peculiar wild flower and plant ; sometimes the stem 
appears to run through the csmter of one large leaf that is kinky in the 
middle and taper-pointed at both ends , rather than between two leaves. 

• it n 

Old-fashioned illness known as break bone fever- doubtless paralleled to day 
by the grip- once had its terrors for a patient increased ahundred fold 
by the certainty he felt of taking nauseous doses of bone set tea, administered 
by zelous old women outside the " regular practice . Children had to have 
their noee. held before they .onld - or indeed , oould- ewallo. the decoction 
Thi. .eed ... need by the Indi.ne .. m8 dicine . ,„d wee by the™ 
intredeced t. the .hit. . « ... used by the chipp... Inditn8 .. 

a charm It hao the propertioe of Quinine. 



Golden Rod. 

( Solidago ) 

The Golden Rod Wild flower i* by far the moat popular of all $he Composite 

Family of wild floworB in Pocahontas County. 

This is a handsome wayside plant of the genie ( Solidago ) ’.Vhich in 

late summer or early auturar. bearB panicles of yellow flowere . One species 

has while bloBBome. Most of the 125 species are native of North America. 

rith the Aeter, which bloom at the same time , the Golden Rod makes the laet 
wild 

ehowy flower display in many parte of the country, and ie so familiar every - 
where that some of the States - Alabama, Kentucky, Nebraska, and North Caroliaa- 
fcave chosen it for the State Flower ; In Europe the Golden Rod ie cultivated 
ir. garder.8 . Some spesiee were formerly used for making yellow dye , and were 
called " DyoBB Weeds M 

f ron 

Along Bhady roadsides and in moist woods and thickets, August to Octobei 
T e Flue -etened, Wreath, or Woodland Golden -rod ( S. caesia ) sways an 
-.'.■-ranched etec with a bluish bloom on it. 

flowere transforms whole acree into - fields of the cloth of gold 
L '* •l«ni«r *«nde swaying by every roadside, and purple Asters add the final 
of toauty and eplendor to the Autumn landscape. This wild flower of 
oca enta. County 1. found in both low and high altitudes . especially in 
■ aadvwt , and paatur e lands. 


f;ol4as n» t«f 


( (fcryaopsia aariana j 

^l 0 *er-haad« - Coapcaita, yallea. 1 la alia or lea*. a faa ccry»b#i flowera on 
glandular atalka; each ceapeaed af perfect UWlar 4i*a flerata eur rounded 
by piatilate ray floreta; ttoa lsaalacra •, »'• narrew bracta o rerbapping 

in eeveral sarias. 

:,teo-: Stout , silky, hairy ahaa yaonc. aaarly aeaatfc# iatar, 1 t« H 
Loavefl Altarnata, otlon e ta »?a’ aat. ra. 

preferred Habitat - *iry a »r aa-s Mil. 

Flowering oaaaon- August- 'ap’-artar. 

Vhoavar comae upeq eluape af tease a-viaa^a fi-iaara b/ tea 1 .aft/ roalaiia 

gaaaria 

cannot but ba inpreae#4 with the ap-reprietneee af tfceir^aaaa ( Oryaoa - ol4 ) 
Thia ia a beautiful will flaaar af a«ar -ilaa e-?ty , but ia net aa 
common aa other epeciee af the o»p*t:ie a* Ian oi 


i 

I 


r 

Daisy Fleabane; bwoet Scabious. 

( Erigeron annuus ) 

Flower-heads - -vumerous, daisy-like, about in across; from 40 to 70 
long, fine, white rays ( or purple or pink tinged ) arranged around yellow disk 
floeeto in a rough, hemispheric cup whoee bracts overlap. 

Stem- Erect, 1 to 4 ft high, branching above, with spreading, rough hairs. 
Leaves:- Thin, lower ones ovate, coarsely toothed, petioled ; upper ones 
S868ile, becoming smaller, lance shaped. 

Freferred Habitat- : Fields waste land, and roadsides. 

Flowering beason:- Hay to November. 

At a glance one knows this flower to be a kin to Robin, e plantain, 
the Asters and Ua6ies, , That this wild flower known as Daisy Fleabane, 
drive away fleas, is believed only by those who have tried it out; when dried 
ar.d sprinkled in dog kennels, when reduced to a powder , have been known to 
drive the dogs away. Hence the name Fleabane. 


Black eyed busan; Yellow or Ox-eye Daisy; Nigger-hoads; 
r, olden Jerusalem Purple Cone -Flower. 


( Rudbeckia hirta. ) 

"lower heads— Krora 10 to 20 orange- yellow neutral rays around a conical, 

dark purplish-brown disk of florets containing bothb stamens and pistil. 

StKc: - 1 to 3 ft. tall, hairy, rough, usually unbranched, often tufted,. 

Leaves:- Oblong to lance-shaped, thick, sparingly notched, rough, 
preferred nabitat:- Open sunny places; dry fields. 

Flowering season- : Kay -- Septraber. 

So very many weeds have come to our Eastern shores Tron Europe, and marched 

and inarched farther and farther west each year, it ie but fair that black-ojf 

eyed Susan, a native of Western Clover fields, should travel Eastward to the 

Atlantic in bundles of Hay whenever she gets a chanco , to repay Eastern - 

farmere in their own coin. Thie black eyed Susan is a native of our *estern 

years 

United states; but have become prime favorites of later in European gardens 
eo offering them still another chance to overrun the Old World, to which eo 
much American hay is shipped; 

Thrifty farmers may decry the importation into their mowing lot* 9, )S 
but there is a glory to the cone -flower besides the glitter of gold fades 
into paltry nothingness. 

Any one who has had a jar of these yellow daisies standing on a 

a 

polished table indoors, and tried to keep its surface free from ring of 
golden duetaround the flowers, knowe how abundant their pollen is. The 
rleck eyed busan , like the English Sparrow has come to Stay in Pocahontas 


County. 



„ old Man.o Poppor; Nooobloed. 

,*rro»* v 

{ Achillea Millefolium ) 


rl.Mrl.wd>:- Grayish -whit., r.rely pinki.h, in . hard, clow, flat-topped 
compound cluster. Ray floret. 4 to 6 , putill.t., fertile; diW flor.t. 
.allow, afterward, brown, perfect, fertile. 

btw:- Erect, from horl*ohtal root-stalk , 1 to 2 ft. high, leafy, 

....tinea hairy. Leaves;- Very finely dissected.^ I 

Preferred Habitat:- VJa.te land, dry fields, banka , roadside. , e.pecially in 

meadows in dry rocky land. 

-lowering Season Jane -- Novamber. 

gvery where* in Pocahontas County thi. commonest of common waede 

...front, ue;the co-pact, dusty-looking clusters aopearing not by wayside. 
o^y. around the world, but in the mythology, folk-lore, csdicins, and 
Uteratur. af many poopl... »■ > lev. cham; as an herbtsa brewed by crones 
to>r. divsrs ailments, from lose of hair to the ague; es an inducement to # 
MMblWttng for the relief of connective headache;ao an ingredient of an 
eeie-ially intokic.ting boor made by Swede., it i. mentioned in old book.. 

.. are e.tl.fi.d merely to adnior the feathery maeeee of lace-like 
relie;;* formed byyoung plente, to 4 whiff the wholoeoma, nutty, autumnal 
r :•.» or to wondor at tho narvoloue echeroe it onploya do overrun 

V • ,tru. This yarrow plant at on* tins wao considered a peet to 

fomere of i'scahsntas County , and it wao dug up in the meadows; « nd ahilatt 
• tar/ teautlful , It Is one of tho moot worthloae of a 11 * 

.<>eaite oil4 fiseare of l*ofls).ontae County. It wao naturali*ed from 



roetid camomile: l/ay weed; Pigs-ety Daisy ; Dillweed; Dog-fennel. 

jr S s ° r ‘ 

( Anthem is Cotula ( liarute Co tula ) 

riowor-heads Like small dasies, about 1 in. broad; 10 to 18 white notched 
peutral ray florets around a convex Or conical yellow disk .whose florets are 
fertile containing both stanens and pistil, tubular, 1 to 2 ft. high, leafy 

with unpleasant odor and acrid taste. 

leaves:- Very finely dissected into slender segments. 

Preferred Habitat; Roadsides, dry waste land, sandy fields. 

•"lowering Season-*: June — November. 

Dog, used as a prefix by several of the plants folk - names, 
implies contempt for its worthlineas. It is an other species, the Garden- 
larcmile ( A nobilis ), which furnishes the apothecary with those flowers whibh, 
when steeped into a bitter, aromatic tea, have been supposed for generations to 
rake a superior tonic and blood purifier. 

This Dog-fdnnel plant mostly 4n wSt sour land, it is a beautiful flowe 


but ia a worthless plant. 




- p -~ or . Daisy; White woed; Oxeye- Daley; Marguerita; Love-me; Love-me- Not. 

( Chryeanthemurn Laucanthemum ) 

r iowor -hwado- Disk- florets yellow, tubular, 4 or 5 toothed, containing 
linens and pistil; surrounded by white ray florets, which are pistillate, fertil 
5tao:- Mostly oblong in outline, coureely toothed and divided. 

Preferred Habitat:- Meadows, Pastures, Roadsides, waste land, grows every where 
in the open, will not survive in the woods or in the shade of timber, 

•lowering beason May - November, 

Myriads and myriads of dasies, whiten many of the fields of 
Pocahontas County as if a blizzard had covered them with a snowy mantle in June 
asi fills the farmers with dismay; while the flowers are filled with 
rapture as they behold their beauty. 

At one time the farmers of Pocahontas County, thought that Oxeye Dasies 
>&e an aweful pest and would ruin their land, and fields of meadows, but 
.ater it was conceded that when a field of Ox-oye Daisies were plowed under 
it «as a good soil builder ; 

The Ox-eye Daisy is said to be an naturalized immigrant from Europe. 

It is among the most conspicuous of flowers. 



Tansy; Bitter-buttons. 

( Tanocotum vulgare ) 

Fl0 ..r-h..d.- an«lli round, o< tubul.r fl.r.l. only, pocked Ithl. . d.pr.e.dd 
involucre, and born in flattopped corymbs. 
a te«-: l£ to 3 ft. tall, leafy. 

..eaves: - Deeply and pinnately cleft in narrow, toothed divieionej strong ecented. 
preferred Habitat:- Roadsides ; commonly escaped from gardens. 

“lowering - Seaoon:- July - September 

Taney tea, in short cured every ill that the ttfrft h fff flesh is 
heir to, according to simple faith of many ofl the early settlers - and faith 
still surviving in many old women even to this day , in the early settlement 
it was believed that to soak Tansy leaves in buttermilk for nine days , and then 
applied.it would make tbs complexion very fair. 

ao great credence having been given to its medicinal powers in Europe 
it ia not etrange the colonists felt they could not live in the New World 
without Taney. Strong-ecented pungent tufts topped with bright yellow buttons- 
r.'.avaye from old gardens- are conspicuous feature along many a roadside 
leading to colonial homesteads. This Taney plant is Naturalized from Europe. 



